212          EDUCATION WITH A TRADITION
an intensive course in biology, anatomy, and related
sciences, leading up to a degree that will qualify for en-
trance into a medical school.1 Some training in philosophy *
is given to every undergraduate, and forms a valuable
element in her education, whether she is to enter the pro-
fessions of law or medicine or else to do some kind of
social work or teaching. The college course is looked
upon as a time of mental training, a time to develop powers
and to prepare for future specialisation.
An idea of college life may be gathered from the bulletin
of Information: " The Authorities look upon each student
as a guardian of the regulations and responsible for
their observance. A large part of the government falls
upon the students, who are expected to prepare for the
future by assuming the responsibility of their views and
conduct in all college relations.
" The enforcement of student regulations is entrusted to
a Student Government Committee consisting of officers
elected from each class who work in co-operation with the
House Warden.
" There is also a College Welfare Committee composed
of members of the Faculty and Students in equal numbers.
This Committee has charge of all non-scholastic activities,
and is responsible for maintaining a high standard of taste
aad excellence in college events. It exercises a general
control over student organisations, and defines the amount
of ecstra-curricular activity that may be engaged in by
individual students.
" The social life of the college is marked by dignity and
1 In spite of the disfavour with which America still looks upon women doctor^
two graduates of Manhattaaville were accepted in 1934 at the Long Island College
of Medicine,, one of the foremost medical colleges of the States.
* See above, Part II, Ch. VI, the appreciation of this course by Father Wood-
lode, SJ.